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WHAT WAS THE SIGN OF JONAH ? 



By Professor Benjamin W. Bacon, D.D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 



At first sight the question seems needless, since the gospels 
themselves offer a solution of the riddle. But the difficulty here 
is an embarras de richesse, since the two principal accounts of this 
discourse of Jesus concerning the sign of Jonah, Matt. 12 : 38-42 = 
Luke 11 : 16, 29-32, have each a verse which purports to solve 
it, but of the two each is quite incompatible with the other. 
Moreover, we have elsewhere an equally authoritative, but inde- 
pendent, account of the same challenge and answer in two ver- 
sions (Mark 8 : 1 1-13 = Matt. 16:1-4) in which the enigma is 
left unsolved. In fact, the curt form of statement employed in 
this case by the evangelist, " But he answered and said unto 
them, A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign, 
and there shall no sign be given it but the sign of Jonah ; and 
he left them and departed" seems rather to imply that no explana- 
tion was vouchsafed. This briefer version we will designate the 
" Markan," since in Matt. 16:1-4* it is mainly dependent on 
Mark. The other and longer version, found in Matthew and 
Luke, and as much fuller in its report of the discourse as it is 
meager in the matter of incident, we may designate the " Logian," 
from the Matthaean compilation of logia now generally admitted 
to underlie our Matthew and Luke. 

Now, it is true that the Markan account is far more concise 
in reporting the words of Jesus, so that no one would dream of 
treating its omission of the verses contained in common by Mat- 
thew and Luke as an argument against their authenticity. 
Moreover, the sayings which Matthew and Luke agree in report- 
ing, namely, the condemnation of this generation by the men of 
Nineveh and by the Queen of the South, are perfectly consist- 
ent with Mark ; for the briefer statement of the Markan report 

■Matt. i6:2<£, 3 is rejected by the best texts and is, in any event, foreign to the 
context. 
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can be supplemented by the addition of Matt. 12:41, 42 = Luke 
11:31, 32 without the slightest incongruity. But with Matt. 
12 : 40 and its counterpart, Luke 1 1 : 30, the case is very different. 
Not only are Matthew and Luke here mutually exclusive, but to 
add either to the Markan account would introduce a more or 
less conflicting element ; whereas, if we invert the process and 
exclude the explanatory verse from each of the two forms of 
the Logian account on the basis of the Markan, we have an 
explanation of the origin of the two variants. They will have 
arisen as diverse attempts to remove the obscurity of the enig- 
matic saying on the sign of Jonah. In terms of textual criticism, 
we have a case of ternary variation, in which one form, the 
Markan, if original, would account for the rise of both the other 
two, Matt. 12:40 and Luke 11:30. Neither of these, on the 
contrary, if assumed to be original, can account for so much as 
one of the variants. Accordingly, on the well-established prin- 
ciples of criticism, the Markan account should have the prefer- 
ence. The facts were then as follows : Jesus, when asked for 
a sign from heaven, purposely left his reference to " the sign of 
Jonah" unexplained; as later, upon a similar demand in Jerusa- 
lem, he declined to explain the source of his authority, dismiss- 
ing the scribes who challenged it with a significant though 
unsolved enigma (Matt. 21:23-27; 22:41-46). The diverse 
explanations in Matt. 12 : 40 ; Luke 1 1 : 30, of which at least the 
former has become a part of the discourse itself, are not inten- 
tional additions to the teaching of the Lord, but arose inde- 
pendently, as attempts to remove the obscurity noted. They 
became incorporated, the one in the Matthaean, the other in the 
Lukan, form of the Logian tradition, as countless other explana- 
tory additions {e. g., in the Matthaean version of the Lord's 
Prayer) became attached to and incorporated in other discourses 
of the Lord. 2 

s An Old Testament parallel may be found in the two versions of the " Ten 
Words " in Exodus and Deuteronomy. In my Triple Tradition of the Exodus, pp. 
1 12-14, I have shown that the verse, Exod. 20 : II, which in the Elohistic form 
grounds sabbath observance on Gen. 2:2,3, is an editorial addition. In the Deutero- 
nomic form we have a similar addition, Deut. 5 : 15, but one which grounds it on the 
deliverance from Egypt. A parallel from the sayings of Jesus may be found in the 
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If, then, we may consider that the principle of Tischendorf, 
"prefer the reading which, if adopted, will account for the vari- 
ants," establishes on this point a. prima facie case in favor of the 
Markan account, we may take the following as representing our 
working hypothesis of the narrative in its earlier and later form : 

Mark 8 : 1 1 (=Matt. 16 : i), And the Pharisees came forth and began to dis- 
pute with him, seeking from him a sign from heaven, tempting 
him. 8 : 12, And groaning in his spirit he saith, 
Matt. 12:39 (=Luke n : 29), An evil and adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign, 
and no sign shall be given unto it 
save the sign of Jonah the prophet. 
[Matt. 12:40, For as Jonah was [Luke n : 30, For just as Jonah be- 
three days and three nights in came a sign to the Ninevites, so 

the sea-monster's belly, so shall shall also the Son of man be to 

the Son of man be three days and this generation.] 

three nights in the heart of the 
earth.] 
Matt. 12:41 (=Luke n ".32), The men of Nineveh shall stand up in the 
judgment with this generation 
and shall condemn it ; 

for they repented at the preaching of Jonah, 
and lo, a greater matter than Jonah is here. 
Matt. 12:42 (=Luke 11:31), The Queen of the South shall stand up in 
the judgment with this generation 
and shall condemn it, 

for she came from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, 
and lo, a greater matter than Solomon is here. 3 

But the considerations thus far advanced are far from solv- 
ing the problem set. They establish, at best, no more than a 
prima facie case against the authenticity of either Matt. 12 : 40 
or Luke 1 1 : 30, and even were this conceded, the main ques- 

explanatory additions of Mark and John respectively to the logion on destroying and 
building the temple, Matt. 26:61= John 2:19. Mark 14:58 adds the words, rhv 
Xtt/oojrohjToc and AXKov dxet/oojrohrroc ; John 2:21 explains by making Jesus refer to 
his resurrection, as here in Matt. 12 : 40. 

3 The very form of this prophetic utterance, in three lyric strophes, excludes the 
explanatory additions, Matt. 12: 40= Luke 11:30; for symmetry, if nothing else, 
required that, if the greater matter (or sign) than Jonah were explained after strophe I, 
the greater matter (or sign) than Solomon should be explained correspondingly. 
Symmetry of form plays, in fact, a much larger part than we are apt to recognize in 
the discourses of Jesus. See, e. g., Matt. 6 : 1-6, 16-18. 
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tion after all would be : Is either of the proposed explanations 
of the sign of Jonah correct ? If so, the exclusion of the explana- 
tory verse as unauthentic will be of very small moment, since 
the matter will still be contained by implication in the context. 
If, on the other hand, both are incorrect, there will be no occa- 
sion for further disproof of their authenticity, since Jesus cannot 
possibly have wrongly interpreted his own words. The question 
thus becomes supremely a question of exegesis : Does either 
Matt. 12 : 40 or Luke 1 1 : 30 give the right explanation of what 
is meant by "the sign of Jonah" in the preceding verse ? 

As to Matt. 12:40 the case need hardly be argued. The 
internal evidence against it is so overwhelming that on this 
ground alone the conservative textual critics Westcott and Hort 
cite the verse 4 as an example of the rare instances in which we 
might seem to be justified in rejecting a reading which has the 
support of all known manuscripts. Yet the conservatism which 
led them to preserve the verse in the context just as it stood, 
was never more commendable. The business of the textual 
critic does not go back of the time when the writing in question 
received its final form ; and the agreement of all known manu- 
scripts is strong evidence that the verse has stood where it 
now stands since the time when the writing which contains it 
became the canonical gospel of Matthew. What may have 
stood there at an earlier time, when the work was perhaps in 
different form, is a question, not of textual, but of the higher 
criticism. 

But as a question of the higher criticism there can scarcely 
be said to be an alternative. (1) Jesus did not, in the very act 
of rebuking the craving for prodigies, proceed to offer one in 
proof of his authority. (2) If he had condescended to take the 
low ground onto which his opponents were seeking to force him, 
he must have appealed to some miracle already performed, and 
not to one still in the future, a reference utterly unintelligible at 
the time. (3) Such plain and concrete references as this to the 
tragedy and triumph of Calvary are irreconcilable with the 
unpreparedness for the event subsequently manifested by all con- 

4 New Testament in Greek, [882, Vol. II, § 368. 
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cerned. (4) It would be a descent on Jesus' part from the lofti- 
ness and spirituality which characterize his other interpretations 
of Scripture, toward the hair-splitting, word-conjuring methods 
of rabbinism, if he really made the "three days " of Jonah 2:1,2 
serve as a kind of magical prediction of his own stay in the 
sepulcher — which, after all, was not more than thirty-six hours ! 

Hence, while as textual critics we should probably admit the 
responsibility of the author of our first gospel for this verse, as 
higher critics we must refuse to credit it to Jesus. 

But the very fact that the case is so clear against Matt. 12 : 40 
removes an obstacle to the claims ot Luke 1 1 : 30. Indeed, if we 
put the two verses side by side, as above, it may seem to require 
no violent stretch of the imagination to conceive our first evan- 
gelist, or some irresponsible predecessor, altering the words of 
the Lukan explanation to the Matthaean form. In reality, 
deliberate alteration of words which can only have passed as 
Jesus' own is a much less probable supposition than the filling 
of a seeming gap, or the elucidation of an obscurity by what 
seemed an implied explanation. Indeed, it would be in some 
respects easier to regard Luke 1 1 : 30 as derived from Matt. 
1 2 : 40 than vice versa. In any event, it is far more probable 
that Matt. 12 : 40 was framed to supply an explanation felt to be 
lacking than to improve on one regarded as incorrect. Its 
exclusion accordingly still bears decidedly against the authen- 
ticity of Luke 1 1 : 30. 

How, then, stands the case with this verse in relation to its 
context ? 

There is no doubt that Luke's explanation of "the sign of 
Jonah" is far preferable on this score to Matthew's. According 
to Luke, the exception Jesus makes to his refusal of the pre- 
sumptuous demand is not a real exception. That wicked genera- 
tion 5 must take him in his own personality as its "sign," and 

5 Luke the gentile seems not quite to know what to make of the epithet "adul- 
terous," which requires a study of the prophets to make its meaning clear. Ancient 
Israel was denounced as " adulterous " when it wandered after strange gods. In Jesus' 
time the superstitious bent had not disappeared, but had taken a different form. 
Magic, necromancy, and an insatiable craving for miracle — always conceived as 
wrought by incantation through relation with angelic or demonic agencies — are the 
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repent on his simple warning of impending doom ; for so had 
the Ninevites taken Jonah, who had gone to them merely as a 
preacher of righteousness, unsupported by miraculous attesta- 
tion, with no credentials save the echo of their own accusing 
consciences. " God will not grant your presumptuous demand 
for a sign," is Jesus' answer, "save as I myself am a sign. For 
as Jonah preaching to the Ninevites, 'Yet forty days and Nineveh 
shall be destroyed,' might be called himself a sign — strange yet 
moving sight that he was to that great heathen city; so I too 
am a sign, coming and preaching to you as I do, 'Yet forty years 
and Jerusalem shall be destroyed.'" 

Yet the very nearness of this explanation to the context is a 
weakness, for nothing is added. All this may be taken as 
implied in the end of vs. 32, especially if we follow the cur- 
rent English versions, "a greater (masculine) than Jonah is 
here." The Greek reader, on the other hand, might easily take 
the neuter irXeiov as agreeing with an implied a-rjfielov— "a 
greater sign than Jonah is here." 

Even were this the real meaning of Jesus' discourse, there- 
fore, all objection to vs. 32 would not be removed. 

But is this the sense really intended by Jesus? For many 
reasons, some of which I shall endeavor to set forth, I am 
increasingly convinced that it is not. 

1. It could only be the evangelist, not Jesus himself, who 
would bring his own personality into direct comparison with the 
prophet Jonah, and to the relative disparagement of the prophet. 
Of John the Baptist, indeed, Jesus did not hesitate to say that he 
was greater than any of the prophets, but there was more than 
his mere modesty or sense of good taste to prevent his making 
any such public measurement of his own personality with Old 
Testament heroes, at least in the synoptic story. The fourth 
gospel, wherein Jesus' messianic claims are the center of discus- 
sion openly and from the very start, must be judged by a differ- 
ent standard ; but the synoptic writers are, on the whole, true 

most striking characteristics of the Judaism of the day. It is this hankering for 
(demonic) miracle, and illicit relations with strange gods, which is to Jesus 
" adulterous." 
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to the historical fact they explicitly set forth, that until the very 
last Jesus kept the question of his own personality in the back- 
ground ; and even then revealed the truth only to the Twelve, 
and under pledge of secrecy. It is, therefore, by no means a 
matter of indifference that the word irXelov ("greater") in the 
concluding clauses of Luke 1 1: 31 and 32 (= Matt. 12:41,42) is 
neuter, not masculine, and this in the comparison with Solomon 
as well as Jonah, showing that in Jesus' mind not the persons, 
but the phenomena, of the two ages are to be compared. The 
dominant thought is to rebuke that unworthy generation. In 
two respects it has shown its surpassing wickedness. It has 
been obdurate to a call to repentance more stirring than that 
which converted Nineveh, and to pleadings of the divine Wis- 
dom 6 more winning than those which brought the queen of 
Sheba to the feet of Solomon. 7 The human agent, then, has 
no prominence in this comparison ; it is the rejected manifes- 
tations of the divine mercy which have been unique in this age, 
and so condemn it. Not so, however, in the explanatory verse, 
Luke 11: 30, where, as already remarked, the personality of the 
Son of man is set sharply over against that of Jonah, in a man- 
ner which obscures the real sense of the comparison and really 
demands the masculine ifKeiova in vss. 31 and 32. In this 
respect the Lukan explanation is discordant with the context. 

2. To justify the mention of the sign of Jonah as an excep- 
tion to the rule that no "sign" shall be given.it is hardly 
enough to say that Jesus in his own person was a "sign" to the 
age. The thing in question was the expected portent of the 
coming day of the Son of man. To us, no doubt, there 
is no miracle so great as Jesus' own personality in his 
life and teaching ; but even if we can think it congruous with 
his noble, dignified reserve to make this appeal by inviting 

6 On " Wisdom " as representing the redemptive yearning love of God, as of a 
father over lost sons, see below, p. 1 09. 

'In three other instances Jesus makes unfavorable comparison of the callous dis- 
position of his Jewish hearers with the teachableness of the gentiles : Matt. 8 : 10, the 
believing centurion ; Matt. II: 20-24, Chorarin and Bethsaida unrepentant are worse 
than Tyre and Sidon, Capernaum than Sodom and Gomorrah ; Luke 4: 22^-27, Elijah 
and Elisha sent to the widow of Zarephath and to Naaman the Syrian. 
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his enemies to compare him with Jonah and Solomon, 
it will be hard to find a parallel to his putting of it in 
this form: "The portent of Messiah is Messiah. I myself 
portend the coming of that kingdom which I proclaim ; for, if 
you look at me and my career, you will see that I surpass the 
most remarkable characters of Old Testament times, who could 
be designated as signs to their hearers." One has but to con- 
ceive of Jesus pointing to himself and saying, " Behold the 
divine portent," to see how improbable it is that he should make 
an exception, or even a quasi-exception, to the rule, " No 
miraculous attestation to a wicked and adulterous generation," 
merely for the sake of including under it his own miraculous 
personality. Surely it is more probable that he would appeal 
to the miracles of healing, as he had done in the case of the 
messengers of John. 

But the matter admits of being put in a much more 
convincing light. Not only was there no occasion for making 
an exception which to his adversaries must seem forced, 
or at least supremely unconvincing ; there was the greatest 
occasion for making a real exception of another sort. For 
we are well aware that Jesus was profoundly impressed with the 
feeling that the current expectation of a portent of the things 
which he announced as at hand was in one important aspect 
justified from Scripture, and in Jesus' view that promise had been 
signally fulfilled. The "sign" had been given from heaven, and 
had been blindly disregarded by a guilty and obdurate genera- 
tion. That portent was "the baptism of john," a reforma- 
tory movement inaugurated direct "from heaven" (Matt. 21: 
23-27), surpassing in greatness the work of the greatest of 
the prophets, and yet barren of results among the religious 
aristocracy (Matt. 21: 28-32). In John the Baptist Jesus saw 
the specific and supreme portent of the messianic age, the 
unmistakable fulfilment of the closing prophecy of the Old 
Testament: " Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before 
the great and terrible day of Jehovah come, and he shall turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and of the children to the 
fathers, lest I come and smite the earth with a curse" (Mai. 
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4 : 5,6). But others were blind to the truth. Even the Twelve 
knew not how to answer the objection which would be raised by 
"the scribes" that "Elias must first come," until Jesus had 
made clear to them that in the person of the Baptist " Elias was 
indeed come, and they knew him not, but did unto him even as 
they listed." Nor was this all. The fate of the great fore- 
runner was indicative of his own. It was written 8 that Elias 
should thus suffer martyrdom, and the generation which had so 
treated the greatest of the husbandman's messengers would not 
spare the Son (Matt. 21: 33-46). Because it had so treated John 
the Baptist, Jesus anticipated from this wicked generation a simi- 
lar fate for himself ; because it had turned a deaf ear to the thun- 
ders of the Baptist's warning to repent before impending doom, 
he despaired of a hearing from it for his own winning invita- 
tion of love and forgiveness. The rejection of two such mani- 
festations of the divine forbearance and goodness was a portent 
indeed ; a sign of judgment that must fall sudden and over- 
whelming upon the guilty ; a deliverance and redemption for 
the "remnant" ere the last member of that generation had 
passed beneath the earth. In a word, we have two parallels to 
this Philippic against the evil and adulterous generation that 
demanded of him a sign from heaven in confirmation of his 
message. One is that which in Matt. 11 : 15-19 follows upon the 
panegyric on John the martyr-prophet. "Whereunto shall I 
liken this generation ? . . . . John came neither eating nor drink- 
ing, and they say, He hath a devil. The Son of man came eating 
and drinking, and they say, Behold, a gluttonous man, and a 
winebibber, a friend of publicans and sinners ! But 'wisdom ' is 
justified by her children." The other is that which follows upon 
the renewed and final demand in Jerusalem for his authority. 
Again he referred them to "the baptism of John" as a message 
"from heaven," and proceeded to pronounce doom upon those 
who had murdered the forerunner and were now conspiring to 
murder the " heir" (Matt. 21 : 23-46). 

In short, we cannot suppose that the exception in Jesus' 

8 In Pseudo-Philo, Book of Jewish Antiquities. See Independent, 1898, p. 1218; 
Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. X, 1898, pp. 277 ff. 
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mind to the rule that no portent should be given was his own 
personality, for this reason, if for no other, that we know he did 
make one exception ; but that one was neither his own miracles 
nor his own personality. Darkly and mysteriously did he inti- 
mate the truth, but so that ultimately none of the disciples 
could doubt his meaning. Elias, the promised "forerunner of 
Messiah," had come. He was none other than John the Bap- 
tist, with his summons to repentance in the face of judgment, 
unheeded as it had been ; the message of a prophet greater than 
he whose voice shook heathen Nineveh to its foundations. To 
Jesus the God- given "sign of the times" had been the baptism 
of John, "a greater matter than Jonah" of a truth. But the evil 
generation was blind. 

So obviously does "the baptism of John" constitute a real 
exception to Jesus' conviction that no sign would be given, 
that two critics of eminence, neither of whom questions the 
authenticity of the explanatory verse (Luke 1 1 : 30), have endeav- 
ored, in spite of, or by emendation of, it to make the true appli- 
cation, as I have learned since presenting this conclusion to my 
own pupils. These critics, however — W. Brandt (in his Evatige- 
lische Geschichte, 1893, p. 459, note 2), and Professor T. K. Cheyne 
(s. v. "John the Baptist" in Encycl. Bid/., Vol. II, col. 2502) — 
consider that the Baptist's preaching is the basis of comparison 
in both Old Testament references, that to Jonah's exhortation 
to repentance, and that to Solomon's "wisdom" as well. Says 
Brandt: "The words of Matt. 12:41, 42 — Luke 11:31, 32, cor- 
respond so closely with Matt. 11:7, 8 = Luke 7:24, 25, that I 
cannot but believe they have been altered from a testimony of 
Jesus to the Baptist into a testimony to himself. John was more 
in Jesus' eyes than the pliant reed Jonah, and more than the 
gorgeously robed Solomon." Professor Cheyne goes farther. 
He sees in Matt. 12 139 = Luke 11:29 a word-play upon the 
names Jonah and John (MITT and flDT, interchangeable, it 
would appear from Matt. 16:17). Accordingly he thinks Luke 
11: 30 will have read originally, "For as Jonah was a sign to 
the Ninevites, so shall he [Johanan] be to this generation," and 
accounts for the alteration as due to the tendency appealed to 
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by Brandt. But these critics, in appealing to Matt 1 1 :j, 8 as a 
parallel, overlook the far more important parallels in Matt. 
11:16-24 an d 21:23-46, and fail to account for the extra- 
ordinary variation of the Matthaean from the Lukan report in vs. 
40 only, whereas in the rest of the passage they are almost word 
for word the same. In reality, as we shall see from the next 
consideration, they have perceived but one-half the truth. 

3. The analogy of Jesus' kindred utterances on other occa- 
sions presents a phenomenon of vital importance. It is the two- 
foldness of the charge he has to bring against his obdurate 
generation. For a second glance at those already adduced, as 
well as others, will show that it is habitual with Jesus to yoke 
together the Baptist's reformatory movement and his own, the 
treatment accorded to his predecessor and that shown to himself, 
in precisely the way in which we find the two yoked together in 
our present passage. For, while the " greater matter than Jonah " 
— with or without the word-play — is surely the Baptist's sum- 
mons to repentance, the "greater matter than Solomon" is no 
less surely Jesus' own message of redeeming forgiveness and love. 
Of the latter we read in this very same connection (Luke 
11 : 49-51) that he compared it to "the Wisdom of God" yearn- 
ing over rebellious Israel with tender forbearance, sending 
"prophets and wise men and scribes" to plead with them until 
the cup of iniquity of that generation seemed to overflow with 
"the blood of the prophets." 

This coupling together of Jesus' own preaching and John's, 
its rejection and his own, as the sure token of the coming of the 
judgment of God upon "that generation," we have found already 
in the panegyric upon John in Matt. 11 : 2-19, where the genera- 
tion which could be moved neither by the asceticism of the 
Baptist nor the geniality of the Friend of sinners can be likened 
only to petulant children playing in the market-places. It 
is surely not without significance that we find in direct associa- 
tion with this utterance : ( 1 ) the statement that John was the 
"messenger" of Mai. 3 : i (vs. 10), and even, in veiled form,? 

» It is apparent from the form of Matt. 11 : 14 (el 0e%ere SQaaSai), and still more 
from the subsequent statements of 17 : 10-13, where the disciples learn for the first 
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that he was "Elias which is to come" (vs. 14); (2) that he 
was greater than all the prophets (vs. n); (3) the preaching 
of the Son of man brought into comparison with John's in 
its winning character and compared to the work of "Wisdom" 
(vs. 19) whose self-sacrifice is justified by its redemptive 
results; (4) a prediction of the day of judgment as immediately 
impending on the obdurate hearers of his message (vs. 20) ; 
(5) a comparison of guilt with that of heathen Tyre and Sidon, 
and Sodom and Gomorrah, as more conspicuously calling for 
immediate judgment (vss. 20-24). Such coincidences are 
incredible unless the course of thought in our own passage 
concerning the sign of Jonah be the same. But, if so, the 
supreme manifestation of the divine mercy to that "wicked and 
adulterous generation," which by its rejection of it has irre- 
vocably sealed its doom, is /m>-fold. It is guilty because it 
repented not at the preaching of John ; doubly guilty because it 
was obdurate a second time to the pleadings of the Son of 
man. That in a later denunciation Jesus should have omitted 
the more serious gravamen of the charge is incredible. 

We need only turn to the corresponding denunciation of 
doom with which Jesus meets his final rejection in Jerusalem, 
Matt. 21 123-46, to see that there again the movement of his 
thought is identical. Again his authority is challenged by the 
religious authorities (vs. 23); again he bids them ask them- 
selves concerning the baptism of John, whether it was "from 
heaven or of men" (vss. 24-27); again he denounces the 
rejection John's preaching had met from all save the publicans 
and harlots (vss. 28-32); again he predicts a like reception 
for God's last appeal for submission, now openly declared to be 
through his Son (vss. 33-39); and again and finally he pro- 
nounces doom upon the guilty generation which had slain the 
messengers of God (vss. 40-46). 

In further instance of this habitual coupling together in 
Jesus' thought of the Baptist's work and fate with his own we 

time that Jesus considers the prophecy of the forerunner to have been fulfilled in the 
person of the Baptist, that there was not at this time any open declaration of the sort. 
As to current expectations regarding the coming of Elias as "witness of Messias," see 
mv article in the American Journal of Theology for July, 1902. 
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need only refer the reader to Matt. 17:12, 13 and parallels, 
where the fate of John not only confirms the identification of 
him with the promised forerunner, but becomes also a portent of 
Jesus' own martyr-fate. These must surely suffice to show that 
the two-told condemnation of the wicked and adulterous genera- 
tion that still clamored for "a sign from heaven" — a condemnation 
first by "the men of Nineveh," and then by "the Queen of the 
South" — was a condemnation for their rejection, not of Jesus per- 
sonally, nor merely of Jesus in his twofold capacity of a 
preacher of repentance and a preacher of forgiveness, nor of 
John in a similar twofold capacity ; but for their rejection of the 
two supreme manifestations of the divine mercy to Israel in 
"the baptism of John" and the offer of forgiveness by the Son 
of man. 

4. We have, finally, the succeeding context of Matt. 12:43- 
45, the parable of the House swept and garnished, to confirm 
this interpretation of the sense. In Luke 11:24-26 it is true 
the parable has been given a slightly different connection and 
moral, seemingly contrasting the permanence of Jesus' exor- 
cisms with the unstable cures of the "sons of the Pharisees." 
That this is not the true sense or application is equally evident 
from the nature of the parable itself, and from its explicit state- 
ment in the Matthaean form (Matt. 12 :45): "Even so shall it 
be also unto this evil generation." The. generation had experienced 
a twofold visitation : ( 1 ) a partial purging of itself by a bap- 
tism of repentance, leaving it temporarily open and clear of its 
iniquity; (2) a presentation of "the Spirit of God" (Matt. 
12:28) to come in and occupy its rightful abode, which, how- 
ever, being rejected, had led to the return of the former evil 
tenants in sevenfold virulence. Such is the necessary sense and 
application of the parable. But it would be absurd to say that 
Jesus is thinking here only of the twofold character of his own 
work ; still more absurd to say he has in mind that of the Baptist 
only. It is the failure of the two together which is unpardon- 
able. Under the terrors of divine wrath in the preaching of the 
great ascetic, Israel had sought to purge its house of the evil 
tenants ; not indeed a deep and sincere repentance, such as 
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Nineveh's, but a partial, superficial, short-lived reform. For, 
having thus, as they supposed, " prepared the way of the Lord,' 
instead of welcoming the willing presence of his Spirit, they 
merely kept the place vacant for a time and then welcomed back 
the old evils to a worse reign than before. It is this twofold 
obduracy which is the ground of Jesus' predictions of doom on 
" a wicked and adulterous generation." 

In view of all these facts our judgment on the interpretation 
put by Luke 1 1 : 30 on the enigma of the sign of Jonah can 
hardly vacillate. Systematic comparison of the kindred utter- 
ances of Jesus shows it to be incorrect ; and, if incorrect, neces- 
sarily unauthentic. 

To complete this study we should have one further duty: to 
review this great prophetic utterance of Jesus, thus stripped of 
mistaken explanatory additions, in its original form and signifi- 
cance. It would be strange if new light were not thus obtained 
on the vitally important question of Jesus' own conception of 
his mission, in comparison with that of his great predecessor. 

But the inferences to be drawn from this comparison by Jesus 
of his own message to the mission of the divine wisdom — infer- 
ences which relate both to his own conception of his calling and 
to the subsequent development of the doctrine of his person- 
ality as "the wisdom of God" — must be deferred to another 
paper. 



